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‘BY L. G. HOFFMAN] 





MASONIG. 





GRAND LODGE OF THE STATE OF 
RHODE-ISLAND. 

At the Annual Communication of the M. W. Grand 
Lodge of the State of Rhodc-Island and” Providence 
Plantations, held at Mason's Hall, in Pawtucket, the 
following named Brethren were duly elected and ap- 
pointed Grand Officers, for the ensuing year, to wit: 
M. W, Barney Merry. of Pawtucket, G. M. 

R. W. Nathaniel Mowry, 2nd of Smithfield, D. G. M. 
Pardon Clarke, of Providence, G. S. W. 


* Oliver Johnson, * te G. J. W. 
‘© Heary Holden, “ “ G. Treas, 
Br. Jason Williams, *“ “ G. Secretary. 


W. Alvin Jenckes, of Pawtucket, G.S. D.— 

“ 'Mhomas A. Paine, of Smithfield, G. J. D. 
Rev. Br. Leonard Wakefield, of Pawtucket, G. C. 
Br. Wm. Field, of Pawtucket, G. Marshal. 

Hollis K. Jenckes, ‘“ G. Sword Bearer. 
“ John Clemmom, of Providence, G. Tyler. 





MASONRY AND REPUBLICANISM. 


Tt has been well remarked, in regard to the history 
of Masvary in modern times, that it has received coun- 
tenance and protection from governments, in propor- 
tion as the people were free and enlightened. It is 
true there have been redeeming exceptions to this gen- 
eral course of events, and despotic prfices have been 
brought to see its light and beauty, and have saved the 
[ustitution from the vengeance of its enemies. In 
‘ooking into the history of the persecutions which the! 
Craft have been called to endure at different periods, 
the fact is striking, that where Masonry has been most 
bitterly opposed, when it has languished under the un- 
relenting vengeance of religsous bigotry, or civil des- 
potism, the people at large have also felt the scourge 
of both, and the reason is obvious—the [nstitution he- 
ing in its nature free and independent, would natural- 
iy become a special mark for the hatred and persecu- 
tion of tyraats who permitted nothing to exist that was 
calculated to enlighten mankind and give them a true 
idea of natural right and justice. It found no haven 
more secure than in Great Britain, where no attempt 
io repress its usefulaess has ever been seriously made 
except under the reign of the haughty Etizabeth.— 
Hence it was transplanted into a land, of all others, 
the most congenial to its prosperity, even our own free 
republic; and here, located under a government free 
in its constitution and securing freedom to all its citi- 
zeas, has Masonry found a home of security, a field 
of usefulness, where it might pursue the even tenor of 
ita way, reclining “under the shade of its own vine 
and fig tree, and where none dared to make it afraid ;” 
and*thus shall it ever be, so long’as our national Insti- 
tution shall remain unimpaired. Ina word, so long 
as the American people shall be free, Masonry shall be 
free, unmoved by the storm that has been brewed by the 
crafty designs of disappointed ambition and urged on 
by deluded ignorance. 


ARCH MASODRY. 


The degree of Royal Arch Mason, ‘is one of the 
most august, sublime, and important in the order of 
Freemasonry, and is the summit and perfection of an- 
cient Masonry,” There can be little doubt that it was 
primitively reckoned the fourth degree in order, and 
was originally conferred in Lodges. In England, we 
believe, and certainly in many parts of Europe, it 1s 
now so reckoned and conferred. The Chapters of Pen- 
sylvania as holden * under the authority and sanction 
of a regular subsisting warrant granted by the Grand 
Lodge, according to the oldiusticution; andthe G. M 
of the Grand Lodge ‘or the time being is, ex-officio, at 
the head of the Grand Chapter. ‘The Arch is, in 
Pennsylvania, as ia South Carolina, considered to be 









the fourth degree. In this, and most of the other 
States, it is conferred as the seventh; and the Chapters 
are independent of the Grand Lodge, as are also the 
Encampments and Councils. 

Each Chapter has power to confer the preparatory 
degrees of M. M. and M. E. M., and are under the 
jurisdietion of Grand Chapters, composed of the H. 
P., K. and S. of the Chapters within a certain State 
or District. Grand Chapters were established in Mas- 
sachusetts, Rhode [stand, Connecticut and New York, 
in the year 1798; in Vermont, 1806, South Carolina, 
1812; Maryland and District of Columbia, 1914; 
Ohio and Kentucky. 1816; New Hampshire, 1819; 
Maine and Georgia, 1821; North Carolina, 1822; New 
Jersey, Virginia and Albama, unknown. Chapters are 
also holden, under the jurisdiction of the General Grand 
Chapter, in Michigan, Tennessee, Missouri, Missis- 
sippi, Indiana and Delaware. 

It will be seen that, until the year 1765, no Grand 
Chapter of Roval Arch Masons was organized in A- 
inerica. Prior to that date, a competent number of 
companions, possessed of the requisie abilities, under 
the sanction of a Master's Warrant, proceeded to ex- 
ercise the rights and privileges of Reyal Arch Chap- 
ters, whenever they thought it exptdieat and prop- 
er. 
This unrestrained mode of preceeling was subject 
to many inconveniences ; unsuitable tharacters might 
be admitted: irregularities in the moce of working in- 
troduced; the purposes of the Society perverted ; and 
thus the Order be degraded by falling into the hands 
of those who might he regardless of the reputation of 
the Institution. If differences shoul arise between 
two Chapters, who was to decide uporthem? If un- 
worthy characters should attempt to qen new Chap- 
ters, for their awn emolument, or forthe purposes of 
convivialitvy, who was to restrain then’ If the estab- 
lished regulations, or ancient land«marks should be 
violated or broken down, where was there power sufii- 
cient to remedy the evil? 

Sensible of the existence of these and many other 
inconveniences, the Chapters in nearly every part of 
the United States have, therefore, formed Grand Roy- 
al Arch Chapters, for their beter government and 
regulation, In the year 1797. a convention of repre- 
sentatives from the several Chapters:in the State of 
Pennsylvania, met at Philadelphia, and, after mature 
deliberation, formed a Grand Royal Arch Chapter for 
that State. 

Actuated by simlar motives, on the 24th of October, 
1797. a conventior of committees from several Chap 
ters in the northert States, assembled at Boston; be- 
ing appointed to neet with any or every Chapter of 
Royal Arch Masois within the States of New Hamp- 
shire, Massachuett,, Rhode Island, Connecticut, Ver- 
mont and New York, or with every committee or 
committees duly #pointed and authorised by any or 
all of said Chapter and to deliberate upon the pro- 
priety and expediacy of forming and establishing a 
Grand Chapter of Boyal Arch Masons, for the govern- 
ment and regulatio of the several Chapters with the 
said States. 

Of this conventin, the Most Excellent Thomas 
Webb was chosen qairman. The convention having 
taken the matter ino consideration, came to a deter- 
mination to forward o each of the Chapters within the 
six States before metioned, a circular letter, express- 
ive of their opinionyn the subject, and recommen- 
ding a meeting of deegates to be holden at Hartford. 
in the State of Conneticut on the fourth Wednesday 
of January, 1798, investing them with full power and 
authority to form andopen a Grand Chapter of Royal 
Arch Masons, and to stablish a constitation for the 
government and regution of all the Chapters thea, 
or thereafter to be ereved within the said State. 

In consequence of th address, the several Chapters 
within the States there: ennmerated, appointed dele- 
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eda constitution forthe government of the Royal 
Arch Chapters and Lodges of Mark Masters, Past 
Masters, and Most Excellent Masters, throughout 


said States , and having elected and installed their 
Grand Officers, the Grand Chapter was completely or- 
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ganized. © 
Agreeable to the constitution thus adopted, Grand 
Royal Arch Chapters were established in several 





northern States where there were Chapters of Royal 
Arch Masons existing; and in every instance the pri- 
vate Chapters have united with, and acknowledged the 
authority of the said Graad Chapters. 

The long derived and necessary authority for cor- 
recting abuses, and regulatiag the concerns of Royal 
Arch Masonry in the Northern States being thus hap- 
pily established, the sublime degrees became flour- 
ishing and respectable. Royal Arch Masons in the 
southern States, observed with satisfaction, the estab- 
lishment of Grand Chapters in the northern States, 
under the authority of a general constitution, and be- 
came desirous of uniting with them under the same 
authority. Applications were accordingly made for 
the privilege of opening new Chapters in the 
southern States; but there being no provision made 
in the constitution for extending its authority beyond 
the limits first contemplated, the State Grand Chap- 
ters took the subject into consideration, and fassed a 
concurrent decree vesting power in the three first 
General Grand officers, or any two of them, conjointly 
to grant and issue letters of dispensation for the insti- 
tution of Lodges of Mark Masters, Past Masters, Most 
Excellent Masters, and Chapters of Reyal Arch Ma- 
sons, within any State in which there was not a Grand 
Chapter established. ; 

Ata succeeding meeting of the General Grand Chap- 
ter, the powers before mentioned were confirmed and 
made permanent in the General Grand Officers, and 
the proceedings of the Genera} Grand Officers under 
the decree before mentioned were approved and con- 
firmed. 

On the 9th January, 1806, the General Grand Chap. ' 
ter met at Middletown, Connecticut, and having re- 
solved itself into a committee of the whole, upon the 
(ieneral Grand Royal Arch Constitution, sundry res- 
olutions and amendments were proposed and consid- 
ered, and afterwards ratified and confirmed, by the Gen- 
eral Grand Chapter. 

Among other amendments was the following, viz :— 
The style and title to be, “ The General Grand Royal 
Arch Chapter of the United States.” The jurisdie- 
tion was declared to extend throughout the United 
States, and to any state or Territory wherein no Grand 
Chapter was regularly established. The meetings of 
the General Grand Chapter were held se; tennially in the 
city of New York. 

The origin of Royal Arch Masonry, is traced to 
the erection of the second Temple, 532 years before 
Christ, when, in the fulfilment of prophecy, the 
founders of this degree, repaired from Babylon to Jer- 
usalem, to rebu Id the house of the Lord, which had 
been destroyed by Nebuchadnezzar, king of Babylon. 
Although the number through whose fidelity we have 
received the information it imports, is comparatively 
small, yet the identity of the facts, in different coun- 
tries, and among men of different languages, affords 
conclu-ive evidence of their truth. We cannot close 
this article better in words of Cutbash ;—'The very 
principles of the institution of Arch M cannot 
fail to arrest our attention, and call forth our active 
powers, in the contemplation of a field so extensive, 
and a superstruction so exalted. Indeed, knowing 
from experience the truth of this assertion, I can add 
without hesitation, that it is one of the most sublime. 
august, and beautiful systems with which the world 
has ever been enriched. And as it comprehends iu 
itself, many important particalars with which the Mae- 
ter Mason is totally unacquainted, and without which, 
as we have before observed, the Masonic character 





gates who asseimbled athe time and place appointed, 
and after several days ¢liberatiun, formed and adopt- 





cannot be co,nplete, it Certainly claime the aiteation 
of every member of the Ingtitution.” 
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SPIRIT OF DISCOVERY. 





Faciuity or Swimmixe.—The lighter the body is 
in relation to its magnitude, the more easily will it 
float, and a greater portion of the head will remain a 
bove the surface. Asthe weight of the human 
body does not always bear the same preportion to its 
bulk, the skill of the swimmer is not always to be esti- 
mated by bis success; some of the constitutent parts 0 
the human body are heavier, while others are lighter, 
bulk for bulk, than water. Those persons in whom 
the quantity of the latter bear a greater proportion of 
the former, will swim with a proportionate facility. , 


Proor Spinit.—If oil which vises to the surface of 
water, be mixed with alcohol or some other spirit, it 
will settle at the bottom, A weaker spirit is heavier, 
balk for bulk, than a stronger one, and its strength 
may be so far reduced that it will no longer float on 
the surface of oil, but will sink below it, this is the 
test which fixes the strength of proof spirit. All spir- 
it which floats upon oil is said to be above proof. 


Dirricutty or Warkina 1n Water.—Every one 
who, while bathing, has walked in the water, is sensi- 
ble how small a weight rests upon the feet. I[f the 
depth be so great that the body is immersed to the 
shoulders, the feet are scarcely sensible on the bottom 
The want of sufficient pressure in this case renders the 
body easily upset. In attempting to ford a river in 
which there is a current, considerable danger is produc- 
ed by this cause ; even though the river should be suf- 
ficieatly shallow to leave a large portion of the body 
above the surface. The pressure on the bottom being 
dimintshed by the buoyancy of the liquid, the feet have 
a less secure hold oh the ground, and the force of the 
current current acting cn that part of the body which 
is immersed, without affecting that part of the body 
which is above the surface, has a tendency to carry a- 
way the support of the feet. 


Palm wine,—This beverage, which is often mention- 
ed by the ancients, is obtained by making an incision of 
the palm-tree, and inserting a quill or reed, through 
which the juice exudes. [tis very pleasant to the 
taste, but powerfully intoxicating; and people in the 
Kast are frequently amused by observing its effects 
on lizards, which, as soon as the tree isleft by those 
who have been extracting the liquor, run upand such 
it with eager delight. They soon become intoxicated, 
and in that state lie listless, looking up in the face of 
the spectator with a stupid stare. Parrots and other 
birds also sip the palm wine, but they seem to be proof 
against its effects, or else they are seasoned topers, for 
none have ever been observed to be the worse of it. 


Colour of the Air—The atmosphere is in the same 
circumstances ; the colour from even a considerable 
portion of it, is too faint to be perceptible. [lence 
the air which fills an apartment,or which immediately 
surrounds us when abroad, appears colourless and per- 
fectly transparent. But when we behold the immense 
mass of atmosphere through which we yiew the firma 
ment, the colour is reflected with sufficient force to 
prodace distinct perception. But it is not necessary 
for this that so great an extent of air should be exhibit. 
ed to us as that which forms the whole depth or thick- 
ness ofthe atmosphere. Distant mountains appear 
blue, vot because that is their colour, but because it is 
the colour ofthe medium through which they are 
seen. 


Easier to Swimin a Sea THAN in A Riven.—Sea 
water has a greater buoyancy than fresh water, being 
relatively heavier, and hence it is commonly said to be 
much easier to swim inthe‘sea than in a river ; this ef 
fect, however, appears to he greatly exaggerated. A 
cubic foot of fresh water weighs about 1000 ounces ; 
and the same bulk ofsea water weighs 1028 ounces ; 


mile an hour, while the resistance in a river or| for the compliment, but barrin its 
canal, were such a motion possible, would be multi-| > sing better 
plied 3500 times. In propelling a carriage OD|whiskey.’ So wid that, the gentlemaa up and filled x 
a level rail-road, the expenditure of power will not) eruiskeen for me, and that made all the differ wid me. 
be in a greater ratio than that of the increase)» Will, I sit down, or stand up, sur?’ saysT. *As 
of speed, and therefore the cost will maintain a propor-! yon please,’ said the gentleman. ‘Weil, then. as 
tion with the useful effect ; whereas, in moving Ona Ca-| you're all sated, shure I’d be but one like yourselves, 
nal or river, every increase of speed, or of useful effect,/s9 [1 stand up. and then [ can give ye the thruc 
entails an enormously increased consumption of the mo- | anine.’ Well, to be sure, [ sang to their eatize 
g > g t 


ving principle. satisfaction, and grate diversion they hal wid me. 
Tr ve “When I finished, ‘Now,’ says the gentleman, 
‘Terrence, ['ll give you thirty shillings a week to sing 
me three of them songs three times a week.’ I soon 
| agreed to the bargain; and putting the card he gave 
|me with a frifle of writing on into my pocket, which | 
did not stop to make out, [ made the best of my way 


home, to tell my mother how my fortune was made all 
at once. 


all the same to you. 
afther the smallest taste in life ot 





MISCELLANY. 





From the Dublin Literary Port Fol.o. 
THE NARROW ESCAPE. 


Terrence wasa stout, broadfaced, good-humored boy, 3 : : 

about fifty, who would rather talk than work, and ra-| “Well, as luck would have it, who should be setting 
+ ry’. . 
ther sing thaa do either. He was a soxt of agricultu-| Vid my mother but Tim Dooly. Now Tim had been 
ral dependant upon Farmer Mullins: he was his, brought up at the Sunday School, and had the gift, 
hedger, his ditcher, reaper, mower, gardener, and fac-| More nor any other man, a mighty prond he was—for 
totum; and the farmer won by his humor and good|there was no speaking to him since he larned to read 
nature, kept him as a hanger, on about the farm, more |@nd write—but he'd no notion of singing. Well, 
° * ° ‘ ‘ 9 y j wr ’ 

than for any particular industry of which he was seldom|‘ May be,’ thought I, * Mister Tim. you won't be so 
found guilty. consequence, when you see who the rich man gs before 

An elderly gentleman, who lodged in the farm-house, | YU." So | up and tould them all I'd done, and sung, 
had been repeatedly amused with the vocal powers of and said. May be ay mother’s eyes did not shine, the 
Terrence, particularly at day break, when be had much | ould cratur! and may be she did not bless -her son 
rather * his moming’s winged dreams” had aot been| Ferry-—laiks she did; but it was left Tim Dooley to 
broken, as he heard him pass to the stable, where he spoil all. ey ' 
was to perform the augean process. ‘Terrence had| “* Where is this you wre soge to? says he. ‘Och; 
just rested himeelf on his pitchfork, to give more ef- | ¥4't awhile till [show you,’ says I. ‘Show me the 
fect to the last eadence of * Sheela na Guira,” when| ticket,” says he; and taking it out of my pocket, he 





the gentlemen complimented him by saying, ** You've 
a fine voice of tour own, Terrence.” 

“Faith, sir’ replied he, * you may say that, and 
thank God for t, althongh it had like to have been the 
ruin of me, so t had.” 

“ The ruin df you, my good fellow, how so ?” 

*T can soor incense you how, sir,” said he; ‘ but 
you should bear the songs first, and by them you 
will see what tiey had nearly done for me.” 

* Well, Terence,” said the gentleman, * if you 
will come in, hi the evening, and sing me the songs, 
['ll hear your story, and give you a half-c-crown.”’ 

“ Oh, by dad, that Pll do! and thank your honor,” 
said Terrence. So according, he brushed his brogues, 
washed his shining face, put on his long-tailed grey 
frieze, and made himself ‘clean and dacent,” to go 
into the priscence, and made his bow among the fam- 
ily party, and commenced “ The Groves of Blarney,” 
“The Cruiskeen,” “ he Boys of Kilkenny,” Dony- 
brook Fair,’ and may others, when he came to a full 
stop. 

© Noe, sir,” says he, “I'll give you the one that 
was near the ruin of me.” This vas none other than 
* The Wake of Teddy Roe,” a soog as well known as 
the writer S, W. Ryley author of the Itinerant ; which, 
when Terrence had finished, he sad * There, sir, that’s 
the one; and I never sing it, butI think of the nar- 

ow escape Thad. And now I'll tdl you how that was 
I was loading the cart with manur, God help me!— 
one morning, and siffging that sog, when a gentle- 
man came by, and stood to listeyto me. Faiks! I 
little thought of the mischief hewas putting on me. 


a good song you're singing.’ * Fiith, I have sir’ for | 
had been told it often before ; ‘ard for the song, shure 
it bates Bannohir and that bates al the world entirely.’ 


week.’ ‘Well, then, come up p my house in Dub- 
lin, and sing all you know, and J will see what [ can 
dv for you; but would you béafraid to sing before 


t once.’ 











“the weight, therefore, of the latter, exceeds the former 
by oaly 23 partsin 1000. Theforce exerted by fresh 
water by about one thirty-sixth part of the whole force 
offthe later. 


Advantage of Rail-Roadsover Canals.—The mo- 


v.ng power has in each case to overcome the inertia of 


tie load; but'the resistance on the road. instead of in- 
creating asin the canal, dnes not increase atall. The 
frictioa of a carriage on a tail roadymoving 60 miles an 
hour, would not be greater than if it moved but one 


‘* He tould me where he iv 


‘You've an excellent voice,'says lp,‘my boy and that’s | 


setup such ahowl! ‘What's come over you, sir?’ 
says I. ‘Och hone! och hone! is it come to this you 
‘are?—i3 it going to disgrace your family you are?— 
eve the mother that’s sitting before you? Shure I 
thought therg was some ill wind in the mighty good 
fortune all of a suddint. _ But for you to bring your 
ould mother with sorraw to the grave, by goings on of 
the like, is what she neither desarves from you.’ ‘ Let's 
he knowing my sin,’ says I ‘and ['Ilthank you.’ Faith 
here’s your sin and your shame before you; and it 
you go to the place of this present writing,’ says Tim, 
‘why, you're a lost man, that's all!” * Will you please 
to give usthe benefit of your larning now, and no 
more words from you,’ says I, not very well pleased at 
at the sarmon he was beginning, ‘and let’s see the way 
[ am going to my ruin?’ *Shure it's straightforward 
forenint you here.’ And he read the direction—+ Mr. 
Ryder, manager of the Theatre Royal, Crow Street, 
Dublin!!! ‘Och. save my poor boy!" says my mother. 
‘Aad has your mighty fine pipe brought you to this 
disgrace?’ says Tim. ‘Och, the spalpeen says I, 
‘to go to makea tayatrical of a dacent woman's child! 
Och, is thatthe game you're after, Mr. Ryder? And if 
I'd known that, may be but [ would have seen you, 
and all your iligant friends, hanging by the fifth whee! 
of Pharo’s chariot in the Red Sea, before I'd call up 
my lungs for your divarsion.’ 

‘Well I burned the card before their faces, and 
blessed the star that lit Tim to the cabin that night. 
to save me from the narrow escape [had of being ruined 
man by my beautiful voice, bad luck to it! and from 
becoming « diverting vagabond by Act of Parliment. 





From the Dublin Masonic Magazine of 1793. 


CHARACTER OF THE PRINCESS AMELIA 








* Well, says he, ‘have you any nore of them songs?”’| 
Shure I have, sir,’ says I; ‘on¢for every day in the} 


| 
| 


a large company?’ * Not in thj least, sir; the larger! upon her dignity, 
*|the better, and then they'll hea 


OF ENGLAND. ' 


This princess, though very kind to her domestics as 
well as the poor in the vicinities of Cavendish-square 
and Gunnersbury, had all the German hauteur about 
her upon every occasion that she thought infringed 
There was no relaxation in the mi- 


|nutest part of duty in her household, and she once 
;_and accordingly | dismissed a young page, though strongly recommend- 


wint, and was shewo up to a npst beautiful drawing-| ed to her, because he did not pull off his hat, as she 


another at the harp. * Terrerte O'Farrell,’ says 1 to 
inysellf, *hould yourself up, ya’re among quality in- 
tirely ;’ and sure enough ther was a great company. 
One of the beautiful craters hnded me, with her own 
hands, a glass of wine, saying/* Take this, Mr. O Far- 
rell, before you begin.’ * Oclf that I, * Mister O' Far- 
rell,—but I wish mother herd that.’ . So I plucked 











room, where sat one beautiful ¢ater at the piania and{crossed one of the artichambers. His friends pe- 


titioned for him, ph aling his youth and inadvertence’, 
but in vain; she however made him a ‘present of an 
Ensign’s commission in a marching regiment. 

Being at a party of whist in the rooms at Bath, an 
officer who stood by her chair, seeing her snuff-box 
apen, on the table, imprudently took a pinch. Tle 





up a spirit, and says I, ‘I’mpbleeged to you, ma'am, 





princess observing it, immediately called to one of hr 


;attendants, and desired him, in an imperious tone, 














** to throw that snuff in the fire.” The order was 
complied with, and the officer retreated in much cun- 
tusion. 

Another time being at a party of whist at Bath, and 
being partner to a young Irish Gentleman of rank, who 
was previously iutroduced to her, recollecting the state 
of the game she exclaimed, ** Let me see! Oh ! we are 
eight love /”—upon which the other, either misunder- 
standing the last expression, or from an ill-timed gal- 
lantry, replied, “* Yes my dear.” Upon this she im- 
mediately laid dowa her cards, paid her game, and left 
the room. 

A young gentleman, remarkably tall, being one day, 
in the rooms at Bath, the Princess saw him, and ask- 
ed who he was? Being answered about his name and 
family by a nobleman present, he added, * that the 
young gentleman was designed for the church.”— 
* For the church, my Lord!” she cried with some sur- 
prize, ‘J should rather think for the steeple. 


THE CROTON AQUEDUCT. 

New Yorkers are not generally aware that in their 
Croton Aqueduct, they are surpassing Ancient Rome 
in one of her proudest boasts. None of the hydraulic 
structures of that city, in spite of the legions of 
slaves at her command, equal, in magnitude of design, 
perfection of detail, and prospective benefits, the Aq- 
ueduct which the City of New York is now construct- 
ing. The main trunk consists of aa immense mass of 
masonry, six feet and a half wide, nine feet high, and 
forty miles lomg, formed of walls three feet thick ce- 
mented into solid rock, But this water channel, gi- 
gantic as it is, is far trom being all the work. The 
dam across the Croton, which retains the water ina 
grand reservoir, is a mound of earth and masonry, for- 
ty feet high, and seventy feet wide at bottom, and has 
connected with it many complicated but perfect con- 
trivances to enable the engineer to have complete con- 
trol over the mighty mass of water, The river, thus 
thrown back toward its source, will form a lake of five 
hundred acres, which will retain a supply for emergen- 
cies of some thousand millions of gallons, and also of- 
fer as a collateral advantage, many picturesque sites 
for country seats upon the woody points which wil 
jet out into its smooth basin. A funnel leads the wa- 
ter from this reservoir into the Aqueduct, and eleven 
more of these subterraneons passages occur before 
reaching Harlem River, having anaggregate length of 
seven-eigths of a mile, and many of them being cut 
through the solid rock. At intervals of a mile, ventil- 
ators are constructed in the form ot towers of white 
marble, which give to the water that exposure to the 
atmosphere without which it becomes vapid and 
insipid; aad these dazzling turrets mark out the 
line of the Aqueduct to the passengers upon the 
Hudson. 

The streams which intersect the line of the struct- 
ure, are conveyed under it in stone culverts, the ex- 
tremities of which afford the engineers an opportuaity 
of displaying their architectural taste. Sing-Sing 
creek, with its deep ravine, is crossed by a bridge of a 
single elliptical arch of eighty-eight feet span, and a 
hundred feet above the stream. Its unusually perfect 
wormanship was proved by its having settled but one 
inch after the centres were removed. The view of its 
massive grace from the narrow valley beneath, is one 
of the most striking points upon the line. Sleepy 
Hollow, well known to the readers of imaginative 
lore, is spanned by a series of graceful arches. 

The Bridge crossing Harlem River has been the 
subject of much controversy. The admirers of mag- 
nificent symmetry and perfection, aad those interested 
in preserving the navigation of that stream, have warm- 
ly advocated the erection of a bridge, over which the 
water might pass upon its regular level: while the 
triends of more measured economy, recommended a 
lower and cheaper structure to which pipes should de- 
scend and rise therefrom after the manner of an ir- 
verted syphon. ‘I'he plan finally adopted is that of a 
High Bridge, but still with its surface ten feet below 
the usual grade, which falls 14th inches to the mile. 
It will be a quarter of mile long, 116 feet above high- 
water, aad its estimated cost exceeds three-quarters of 
amillion. Across this the water is conveyed in huge 
iron pipes, protécted from the frost by a covering of 
earth four feet deep. Near Manhattanville isa tunnel, 
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and its valley is crossed by pipes descending 105 feet. 
Glendenning Valley is passed at an elevation of 40 
feet, and arches of appropriate size, upon the lines of 
the streets, leave symmetrical carriage ways and foot 
walks. The Recciving Resercoir, thirty-eight miles 
from the starting point at the dam, covers 35 acres of 
ground, and will contain 160,000,000 of gallons. The 
Distributing Reservoir at Murray's Hill, covers 5 acres, 
and will hold 20,000,000 of gal'ous, which is secured 
from escape by_a bank of puddiled clay, supported by 
walls of granite, the external ones of which present 
massive yet tasteful fronts. From this point the or- 
dinary d.stributing pipes convey the water into the 
city.—New Yorker 





An Inctpent in Reat Lire.—The Philadelphia 
Inquirer relates the following 2fecting incident as ha- 
ving recently taken place in Philadelphia: A poor wo- 
man with an intemperate husband, who was all kindness 
aad affection when the demon of drunkenness was not 
the master of his mind, had after various trials, aban- 
doned the miserable man, aad become a domestic ina 
family in the western part of the city. The husband, 
rendered desolate and desperate by this conduct on 
the part of his wife, plunged still more madly into the 
vice which had nearly destroyed him. For some days 
the poor wife, who, with all his faults, clung to him 
with the tenacity of woman's love, and still cherished 
a hope of his ultimate reform, could learn no tidings 
of him, and was miserable indeed. All his words of 
kindness and affection crowded upon her memory; she 
saw him only as he was in his early manhood, when 
he came to her with looks of gentleness and drew 
bright pictures of their wedded life, before he had lost 
his energy of spirit, had fallen a victim to the tempta- 
tions of the the convivial circle. She conjured up a 
thousand phantoms of his wretchedness and despair— 
of his sickness and death, with none to close his eyes 
or shed one tear of pity or of grief upon his lifeless 
corpse. The poor creature wandered about the house 
for a few days in deep mental distress, and almost un- 
able to discharge the duties of her humble position.— 
She then went to the lady with tears is-her eyes, con- 
fessed the weakness and virtue that was struggling in 
her bosom and asked permission to go in search of her 
unfortunate husband. It was granted freely and prompt- 
Rf for the cunning eye of woman had already read 
the whole story in the features and the actions of the 
poor domestic. She was absent two weeks, when she 
returned, the very shadow of her former self, and cloth- 
ed in a deep suit of mourning. She had found her 
wretched husband in some low hovel ia the suburbs, 
the spark of life just flickering in the socket. He re- 
cognised his faithful wife—seized her hand, pressed it 
to his lips, and asked her forgiveness. She fell upon 
her knees, and as she joined her prayers with his, the 
soul of the poor druukard parted from the body and 
passed onward to eternity. Her Jast farthing was ex- 
pending in providing him witha decent burial, and 
when she related the story of his unhappy end, last 
embrace and dyingsmile, the heart of the poor woman 
seemed as if it would break with the convulsive nature 
of her grief. And such is womans’ love! 


[From he Hartford Courant.] 


Tue Executtor or Mason ANprE.—Dr. Hall, of 
East Hartford, a sargeon in the army of the revolu- 
tion was an eye witness to the execution of Major 
Andie, standing wthin four or five rods of the scene. 
Noticing some inaccuracies inthe artlcle we publish- 
ed from the Knickerbocker a few days ago, he has 
called and related to us the following particulars. He 
states that Andre wilked to the place of execution be- 
hind the cart, accompanied by two officers, one on each 
side, and stopped under the gallows. Arrived there 
he immediately stepped up into the eart, when the of- 
ficer of the day, Col.Scammell, said to him, if you 
have anything to say, you now have 2a opportunity.— 
He replied, 1 have nathing to say, buito have you bear 
witness that I die like a braye man. Col. S. then said 
to the hangman, do your duty. He went to work so 
awkwardly in attempting to put the neose over Andre's 
neck. that Andre took it from him an] made aa effort 
to do it himself. Bui his hat being inthe way, he tet 
go the rope took off his hat and stockand laid them on 
the coffin, and unbuttened his shirt epllar and turned 








adjusted it to his neck ; took out of his pocket a white 
handkerchief, with which he bandaged his eyes; and 
a blue ribbon, which he handed to the executioner, re- 
questing him to tie his hands behind him. This being 
done, Cal. Scammell directed the cart to be driven a- 
way. Andre was asmall man and seemed hardly to 
stretch the yope, and his legs dangled so much that 
the hangman was ordered to take hold of them and 
keep them straight. The body was cut down after 
hanging fifteen or twenty minutes and buried near the 
gallows. From the location of the grave, Andre must 
have passed it in going to the place of execution. 

The Doctor thinks the account :elative to the at- 
tempt made by Washington to secure Arnold and lib- 
erate Andre, must be incorrect. The Court which 
sentenced Andre to death having been held on the 
29th September, only three days before his execution, 
the time allowed was not by any means sufficient to 
permit such plans to be successfully carried out es- 
pecially the one in which Champe was said to have 
been concerned. 





Tus * Divine Fanny,” continues to be the rage 
in our fashionable cities. Two hundred and eighty- 
seven dollars, was paid at the Tremont theatre at Bos- 
ton, for the choice of boxes. The following remarks 
from the pen of Blackwood, are scorching, as applied 
to the Madame Tacuion1. They may with equal pro- 
priety be applied to the fooleries of Fanny Elsler.— 
Speaking of Taglioni, he says: 


* This womaa, whose sole merit is that she dances 
well—of all merits the least meritorious—is actually 
feted throughout Europe ; received at the table of em- 
perors and empresses, huzzaed by courts, presented 
with a purse of diamonds by one super opulent fool, 
and with a chariot with solid silver spokes to its 
wheels, by another—demanding for a few nights of 
piroueting and bounding at the Italian opera, a sunr 
which would feed the peasantry of a,province for a 
month; amassing money which might raise the droop- 
ing sculpture, painting, music, and literature of an em- 
pire. 

What was the engagement which Tagtivni had the 
modesty to demand at the theatre of Drury Lane ?— 
One hundred pounds a night for herself three nights « 
week, and €600 to be paid for the services of her fa- 
ther as ballet master ; £900 tu her brother and sister 
to dance with her ; with two beaefits to herself, guar- 
antied to her at £600, one-half a benefit to her brother, 
guarantied at £200—iu all £6,000! All this is non- 
strous ; it actually disgusts the mind to think of such 
sums lavished on a parcel of jumpers--even the ef- 
frontery of the demand is offensive. Here a knot of 
the meanest of mankind—the very dross of partisan 
life-—actually think their caperings worthy of being 
paid at a ratewhich the liberality offnations has scarce- 
ly ever offered to their greatest benefactors. The no- 
blest poet, the most p-ofouad philosopher, the great- 
est mechanical inventor, the most gallant soldier all 
would be regarded as “exhorbitantly overpaid by half 
the sum which those vulgar contributors to the cupid- 
ity of the Italian opera think themselves entitled to 
demand, and by the prodigal folly of fashion actually 
obtain. 
ane - 7 Se 

The Many Headed Wheat,—The many headed 
wheat is an indigenous plant of California, six heads 
of which were procured by Major Spering froma man 





in the Osage nation of Indians, who had been trading 
in the Pacific Ocean. The six heads produced six 
hundred grains, which were planted by Mr. Pipheus 


Baker, of Abbeville, 8. C,, the production of which 
was ten thousand heads. The ground on which the 
wheat grew was measured by an accurate surveyor— 
the heads counted—and one head shelled out, and the 
grain weighed; a calculation was then made, the re- 
sult of which was, the wheat produced at the rate of 
two hundred and thirty bushels to the acre. It was 
planted about the last of January, aad cut on the 20th 
of June. The land on which it grew is poor and sandy 
and was uaassisted by manure,— Wilkes County ( Geo.) 
News. 








Mrs. Nixon the wife of a flour dealcr in Baltimore, 


after fiom her wounds. 











a quarter of a mile long, through the hill at that place 


itdowa. He then pui thé noose over his lead, and 


fell from a wagon a fay ae two age, aud-died shortly, 
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From the London Metropolitan. 
FREYA THE FEARLESS. 
THE BLACK BUCCANEER OF BARBADOEFS. 


During the years 1810 and ’11, I possessed a toler 
ably good berth on board the “Fire Fly,” a new 
schooner, mounting twelve guns, eight nines, and four 
six-pounders. She was a remarkably fine vessel, sharp 
in the bows, a splendid sailer, and of the most exquis- 
ite mould that I think I have ever seen. Her ran from 
stem to stern was in such perfect good taste, an | there 
was such a proportionate, yet almost imperceptible rise 
in her quarter-deck and forecastle, which added to the 
elegant and symmetrical form of her hull, the delicate 
tapering of her upper spars, the tautnes and exactitude 
of her standing and running rigging, and the neatness 
of her general trim, excited an astonishing degree of 
pleasure and admiration in the eyes of every real sailor 
that looked upon her. Our station during these two 
years was the West Indies. 

We sailed from Kinyston on the 17th of October, 
1810, and stood away to the south-eastward, with a 
bright azure sky and awmooth sea. Our cruise was 
to be one of six months, between eight and thirty-four 
degrees of N. latitude, and forty and seventy of W. 
longitude, and we were amply provided with every thiag 
that might be necessary. Our craft had been newly 
coppered, and, with fresh pint and banting flying, we 
made a most gallant appearance in going out of the 
harbor. 

About this time, a pirate, unusually fortuaate and 
audacious, had chosen to make the West Indian seas 
the scene of his depredations. A great many heavily 
laden ships of all aations, and from all parta of the 
world, fell into his hands. ‘The crews were generally 
treated in the most barbarous manner ; often their lives 
were sacrificed, or they were. subjected to the most 
cruel tortures. 

This raseal was known throughout the islands by 
the name of the * Black Puccaneer of Barbadoes;” 
that fanciful piece of alliteration having been assigned 
to him, first, because he was born in that island, and 
next, beause his distinguishing colors were sable. His 
mode of proceeding was this: under the flag of some 
friendly nation he used to decoy every vessel that he 
thoaght he could master into his power, then, when 
they were alongside of him, down went his assumed 
ensign, and up went his own black bunting. The con- 
flict was seldons of long duration: of boarding he was 
very fond, and at ‘t, very expert. A thousand varying 
statements were made of his vessel and force. By some, 
the former was described as a large schooner, carrying 
eighteen guns; by others, as a powerfal brig of twen- 
ty ; and again, as a small frigate of four-and-twenty.— 
His crew was computed at between two and three hun- 
dred, and some even went so far as to make it amount 
toa much larger number. However, all agreed in 
maintaining that he was a most bloody and truculent 
fellow, and that his vessel was one of the fastest sailers 
known. Many insisted that no man would be suffered 
to infest the ocean with such daring impunity, and to 
defy the power of the Jaw with such barefaced effront- 
ery, unless protected by some evil spell. Some even 
rumored that he had disposed of his soul to the Evil 
One, in consideration of his protection, or hinted that 
he was the very devil himself, in propria persona. His 
nom dw guerre of Freya the Fearless,” added to the 
general terror; and the fact strongly asserted to, by- 
the-way, that one day he was seen twenty leagues to 
the eastward of the Bermudas, in a heavy squall, with 
his main-topmast down, and io a most perilous condi- 
tion, and the same evening running between Gua- 
daloupe and Dominica, corroborated the reports of that 
mystical character which had so ready been assigaed 
to him. 


I was told, when in Jamaica, by a person who knew! a great deal o difficulty perceived the scarlet stripes 
him wel, that he was a Spanish Creole, of gigantic|and white stars of the United States. 


stature and fierce aspect ; that his crew was composed 
of refugees, and vile characters, of all nations; men, 
whose crimes, or violent dispositions had exiled them 
from their several countries, to the amount of one hun- 
dred and ninety, or two hundred, and that knowing, 
were they caught, gibbets and ropes would be their on- 
ly greeting on the shore, they. were fierce 











ETT 


and desperate to the last degree. The accounts of| “All very good,” said our skipper. in an under 
the pirate’s force, as [ observed before, were so vague | tone, taking the trumpet from his mouth, after he had 
and contradictory, that no reliance could be placed on} ‘lesired them to send a boat on board us.“ You put 
them. We went off, notwithstanding, with no small|@ good face on ic- but for all that, I'm thinking you're 
expectation of coming up with, taking, and bringing | little better than you should be. What do you think 
him into. port. |my lad, (to me,) of the account he has given of him- 
Afier two day’ sail, with a smart breeze at N. N. W. |self?” 
before which we made good way. the wind chopped| “I’m much of your opinion.” said I; “those are 
round to the east, and after much fluctuation settled |not the colors the fellow intends to fight under, depend 
inthe N. E. by K. ‘Towards the evening of the 20:h|4pon it!” 
a dense band of rainy blue clouds, rose majestically to! “* Ten to one you're right. You at the helm there 
the windward, picturing that quarter of the ocean of lu! luff up! Jaff, sir! Mr. Brace, (our lieutenant,) 
an inky hue, and marking out the horizon with its| cast loose the guns.” 
white spray with great distinctness. ‘he breeze began| We waited a long time, but nothing seemed to stir 
to fag and grow capricious, and seemed inclined ‘o blow lon board the brig. We hailed her a second time, but 
up inio a gale, so ourtop-gallant clew-lines were man- | Zot no answer; all was still as the grave. “ This is 
ned, and the roval yards sent down on deck. our man. depend on it,” said Captain Taffril ; ** prepare 
The night was as dark as pitch. The wind had gone | yourselves, for we shall havea tough boutef it. Take 
down, and left us with heaps of heavy vapors right over! my word for it, she is not so quiet for nothing. There's 
head. The moon was struggling hard among groups|4 squall brewing, or I’m a Dutchman; and at all 
of ragged clouds and cold giey mists, but every now jevents, it is better thar we should be prepared for the 
and then a long and solitary pale beam would burst); worst.” 
out, and light up a strip of sea in the distance, show-| The brig came slowly and majestically onwards, as 
ing us the tumbling waves, gleaming and flashing |if it had contained not a living soul. All was quiet as 
like liquid silver, and then it would fade gradually death: she looked like a hage grim giant, marching 
away, and appear quite unexpectedly in another} sullenly over the seas to hattle; not a voice or an or- 
place. The dull glimmering of the sk-. and the heavy, | der to be heard, not even the creaking of a block ; even 
monotonous saund of the sea, dashing up against the| the billows seemed to have given up, for a time, their 
hows and cutwater, lad a lulling effect upon the sen-| nature, and in place of their usual wild dash, only gave 
ses of all on deck. \forth something like a low, sullen growl, as they wash- 
About ten o'clock, the look-out on our starboard-|ed heavily up against her bow and sides. Up she came 
how thought he saw something like a speck in the nearer and nearer, until the lazy folds ofthe ensign at 
south-westward, and communicated his discovery to|her faff could be seen to slowly expand their gorgeous 











Peter Luff, the officer of the watch. 
speaking, a man stationed in the fore-top sung out, 
* Sail ho!” 

“* Where away 7” , 

“* Right on our lee-bow, sir.” returned the man. 

** What kind of craft is she?” 

“TL can’t distinguishsir. While you were speaking, 
a heap of mists drove smack before her.” 

Of course, we were all bustle immediately. Just as 
I jumped hastily on deck, a misty moonbeam glance] 
out from a silvery break, in one of the clouds to lee- | 
ward, abont two cables’ length ahead of the “Fire 
Fly,” and glided along the heaving expanse of water 
right in the stranger's direction, We looked out with 
impatience as it sailed along, till at last it settled upon 
him, and lighting up the sea in its immediate neighbor 
hood, a white sail was distinctly to be seen, in the quar- 
ter where it had been discovered. 

The officers began to collect in a close group on 
the quarter deck, scanning the object of our curiosity, 
some with glasses, and the remainder with their unaid- 
ed eyes. 

* Tack,” said onr Skipper, in an under tone, and we 
tacked accorlingly, and as we brought the ship’s head 
up to meet the wind, the water rushing up to, and 
flashing beneath our hows, flung at intervals, with a 
sudden splash upwards, a shower of fairy moonlit 
gems. The stranger was not long vefore he caughta 
glimpse of us, and tacked likewise. standing partly in 
our direction, for his course, when first seen, was S. 
W. inclinirg S. As he came bowling along we could 
dscern, by a little help from the partial moonlight, and 
a great deal from our glasses, that the vessel was a 
large brig, under courses, jib and tepsails, the latter 
single reefed. 

** Starboard !” said our captain, at soon as he was 
enabled to make out these particulars. 

“#¢ Starboard, ‘tis sir,” returned out man at the wheel. 

* Now keep her steady fora little vhile. Boatswain's 
mate, pipe to quarters.” 

** Ave, ave, sir!” 

We soon came up within hailng distance. The 
brig had got across our bows, and he was now pulling 
away at his lee-braces, and shortening sail. I was 
trying through the night-glass to make out her bunt- 
ing. I counted sine ports in her broadside, and after 


Meanwhile, 
he had backed his main-topsail, and we hailed her. 
“Ho! the brig, ahoy—a!" 
** Hillo !" came faintly through the gloom. 
* What vessel is that?” 
“The Americin gun-brig, * Ssarler,’ from Boston.” 
** Very well; Where are you bound to?” 
** Rio Janeiro!" 


While he was 





assembly of stars and stripes, with a fierce and dignifi- 
ed undulating movement. 

“The rogue thinks to wear across our bows, I sup- 
pose,” said Taffril, ‘* but he shall find himself deuced- 
ly mistaken. Starboard your helm—starboard! Mr. 
Brace attend forward! and you, larboard guns, keep 
yourse'ves brisk and ready.” 

Before we had shortened sail the brig opened hei 
fire, and sent her larboard broadside, rattling and cut- 
ting along, right for our head and bows. Crash came 
the shot, and I could hearthe grinding of the splinters 
as they were shaved up from the decks, and off from 
the bulwarks with a fearful distinctness. Groans, smoke 
fire, stamping, and uproar followed, and in the middle 
of the bustle, | jumped to our men at the guns, and 
strove hard by a vigorous exertion of voice and action. 
to excite them to pay the rascals well, in return for 
what they had given us. 

We had both bore up with the wind nearly on our 
quarter; we now ported the helm, and rounded to, 
pouring in our larboard broadside upon his quarter.— 
I could see that we had done a good deal of mischief, 
as noise and execrations rose from all parts of her decks. 
Smothering clouds of smoke began to ascend into the 
murky air, and curl about our rigging, while the flash- 
ing light of the artillery, momentarily illuminating bot!s 
ships with a fierce red light, pictured the open port 
hofes and the bristling guns with a beautiful exacti- 
tude ; marking out the masts, yards, and every simple 
cord, as vividly as if a body of phosporic air had traced 
them out in fire, and shadowing the upraised porte. 
channeis, and cabin-windows, Down came the ensign 
of America to the deck ina trice, and a large sable flag 
was hoisted up in its stead. Up it rose tothe extrem- 
ity of the gaff, and like a funeral pall expanded lazily 
in the breeze. The pjrate vessel had brought to the 
wind again ; we ranged up under ber lee, ali our guns 
primed, loaded, and pointed, and the men, eager, as 
so many hungry wolves, to let fly at their antagonist. 

** Now, steady my boys,” said our captain, this is 
no ordinary rascal that we are dealiing with. Mr. 
Brace, call away the boarders, send them upon the 
forecastle, and bid them creep low down behind the 
starboard bulwark. That's right, my fine fellows, take 
your weapons, and be off with ye forward. No noise 
now! no rushing! keep yourselves cool and steady,— 
When the word is given, start up all together, and then 
board them in the smoke. Mind through the larboard 
fore-chains. Helm a-port! port, my man! That's it! 
steady! you at the starboard side there, look to your 
guns !—Attention!—Fire! Pepper the d—-d thieves 
well! Old England and the British navy for ever! 
hurrah, lads! hurrah!” 

Our broadside was poured in upon the bri 
hearty cheers, and was almost instantly answ 


with 


- The 




















shot came thumping through our weather side, and witched. A long pillar of scarlet fire now flew bril- 
went crashing along the decks. Showers of musket-|liantly upwards, it spread joyously to the right and 
halls few whistling about me, and the bullets from the left, and waved and flickered about, licking like a fiery 
heavy guns jumped bouncing away, in all directions, iserpent, and crawling up the rigging and sails, which 
now striking the gun carriages. bulwarks and bits, and were soon in a blaze. The roaring and humming of 
covering us with shoals of white splinters, and then the fire iy herhold began to re-double, and red strips 
mowing down, with fearful rapidity, the poor fellows |to look out at the pofts. The guns one after'the oth- 
who were firing away with unabated ardor. Good God !!er became heated, and went banging off, and clouds of 
I feel sick at the mere recollection. lurid smoke, pile above pile, rose majestically far, far 

While | was intently engaged in seeing what was;up into the illuminated firmanent. The sea, the skies, 
gaing on deck, | heard something split with a sudden the tumbling billows, the clouded moon, our shattered 
sharp noise, as if a piece of wood lad been snapped jvessel, and its tattered rigging, aur bloody decks, and 
short in two. | looked instinctively aloft, and had the jeven our very faces, were wrapt in one uniform, and 
martification of seeing our foretop-mast shat right|brilliant scarlet light. The brig meanwhile glowed 
through, and come whirring down with the velocity of | like a redhot coal in a fiery furnace. Her bristling guas 
lightning ; the shrouds and stays cracked and parted) ler chains, her raised ports, her stays, her wales, her 
like lighted tow, and our men onthe forecastle were} anchors, and all her furniture were fetched out so viv- 
sent capering about to escape the falling of the wreck, |idly, that to an excited imagination they seemed as if 
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and the lashing of the flying cordage. 
fire, and confusion. 
gathered in thick wreaths, and made my eyes smart 
and ache, in a most painful way. ‘Ihe pirate, during 
all this time, looked like nothing buta huge. grey, un- 
Jefinable mass, all her rigging and spars waving and 
darkening, as the grey drifts of dense smoke faded and 
shifted about, and her gloomy hull like some unwieldy 
manster of the deep, at shart intervals vomiting forth 
sheets of red flame, which gleamed with such a_bril- 
liant light, a3 a lamp might be supposed to throw forth 
if placed in the midst of a cloud of fog. Just at this 
unfortunate moment, our steersman, who I suppose. 
was as much blinded and confounded as TI was, hap- 
pened lo let go the helm, and in consequence of hav- 
ing good way we broached to and came alongside of 
the pirate. During the confusion that reigned on board 
us from the wreck of the faretop-mast, the rogue pour- 
ed in about fifty men upon our forecastle, and they be- 
gan cutting and hacking about at our rigging. like so 
many devils. Inthe light emitted by our artillery, 
they looked like a company of fiends, let loose red-hot 
from hell. for mischief. Weturned upon them direct- 
ly, and the hoarse cry, ‘* We're boarded on the bow,” 
soon brought all our boarders on the forecastle. It was 
a desperate combat ; I even shudder now whea J think 
af it, although nearly three-and-twenty years ago that 
these events occurred. Steel clinking and gilanc 

ing ia all directions, like so many lightaing flashes, 
tlood streaming, pistols aud muskets popping, and 
bayonets and boarding pikes clashing with an unre- 
mitting raj ility—groans, shrieks, and horrid impreca- 
tions, were mingled on every side. At last, we con- 
trived to get them overboard, after killing and wound- 
ing about one haif, and losing a great maay men on 
ow own side. Poor Peter Duff was among the hurt; 
he received a deep sabre cut over his right shoulder, 
and a horrid gash along his eheek. _It was fortunate 
that the vessels separated. 

The litter and wreck about our forward guns were 
partially cleared away, and we set to work with them 
with renewed energy and perseverance. As yet, the 
brig was untouched in every particular, as if she had 
been protected by some mighty spell of saving power. 
She filled her topsail, and hegan leisurely to fetch a- 
way, in order to put herself across our bows. I tho't 
the game was up, and that the proud old British union 
would be shortly obliged to sweep the deck, as the 
carnage of our men was excessive ; four out of the six 
gunz, on our larboard side, were rendered quite use- 
less, on account of the falling of the masts, and we had 
no means of extricating ourselves from our disagreeable 
position. Luckily, however, a good shot flew smack 
throngh his foremast, a little below the fishes. A shout 
burst out from our lips as the tall pine, likea lanky gi 
ant, came tumbling down, and went flashing over into 
the sea, splashing up the water in silver jets, and feath- 
ering it into a cascade. 


All was smoke, | 
Drifis of hot sulphurous vapor| 





We worked away meantime with all onr micht — 


The shot, I could see, was telling fearfully, and dri!l- jlong or too short, too grave or too light —any thing 


ing great holes in his sides. His fire slickened a lite! 
tle, a cloud of smoke began *o rise omin: us'y from his 
main hatchway, it grew denser and denser. [8y-and-| 


by we had the pleasure of seeing long streaky of yol-! 
low flame leap up, and hearing the splash, sp'ash 0% 
We worked hard still. and pep- | 
pered her withont intermission. Cousin and dis- 
may seemed to prev 101 boad, graT vowes wore ‘s-\ better mode of maintenance made her alwivs |. 't 


buckets of water. 


suing rapid orders, »nd ‘he crew were vainly t) be 


seen flying about from deck to deck as if they were be-|at length rewarded with something like success. Her 


all had been bathed deeply ina flood of ruby light, while 
her sable ensign fluttered high in the smothering air, 
like the angel of death rejoicing over his sinking vic- 
tims. 

Her last hour rapidly approached. Our shot had 
sent in some of their planks, and the hissing waters 
were gaining hard upon her. Down !—down !—down 


~ =< 






a ee 


essays found favor with the managers ef the periodi- 
cal paper called the Publiciste, and she became a regu- 
lar contributor to its pages, being paid for ther labors 
in such a manner as to maintain herself in compara- 
tive comfort. She became even the object of consider- 
able notice, and was occasionally an invited member 
of the literary soirees so common among the Paris- 
ians. At M. Suard’s, in particular, a well-known 
member of the world of literature, Pauline met and 
mingled with many of the rising people of talent, male 
and female, in the French metropolis. 

Things continued thus until Pauline fell ill, and 
became unable to send her contributions as usual to 
the Publiciste. Unluckily for her, the capital sup- 
plied too many young persons of literary ability to 
make the cessation of her labors a matter of much 
consequence to the people with whom she communi- 
cated. She was sensible of this, and her sickbed was 
harassed by fears of indigence and distress. But at 
this moment, a kind though unknown assistant stept 
in to relieve her terrors, and save her from falling a 
prey to the evils in prospect. One morning, while 
musing s2dly on her state, she received a packet, 
which proved, on being opened, to contain a contri- 
bution, in her own line and manner, forthe Publiciste. 





she went. stern foremost, the scarlet waves, gurgling 
and tumbling about her, and_ the cries of her ill-fated 
crew ringing through the still midaight air. The 


flames gave a loud hiss, as they touched the water, and | 


were suddenly extinguished, her masts, still kept burn- 
ing, flaring, and fizzing, like a couple of blazing sticks, 
but sunk gradually lower and low. At last she gavea 
sickening lurch, the flashing water boiled and curled 
about like a whirlpool, and a deep expiring groan emit- 
ted from the very bosom of the ocean, told that chief, 
crew, and vessel had gone to eternity. 


CHARACTER, 





| 








From Chamber’s Edinburgh Journal. 
THE PERILS OF WOMAN. 


The sufferings of women in this world of ours are 
peculiar, and greater than the generality of people, 
who look only on the surface of things, seem to have 
any just conception of. Theconventional rules which 
holc society in voluntary bondage, press hard on the 


It was accompanied by a note, 1a which the writer 
stated his intentfn to send hera similar paper at 
regular intervals, hoping at the same time that they 
might he accepted in place of her own, until she was 
well enough to resume her tasks. The handwriting 
of the note and paper were unknown to Pauline, and 
she could form no guess who was the author. The 
promise made was fulfilled, however. Articles ofa 
fitting kind were regularly sent, and they procured for 
the young invalid, from the conductors of the Publi- 
ciste, the same renumeration which her own toils had 
produced. All necessary comforts were thus assured 
to her in her illness, and she recovered that health 
which distress of mind might otherwise have aided to 
keep back. 

Pauline’s correspondent dropped his labors when 
she was enabled to resume her own. It may be 
imagined that her mind dwelt mach on this cir- 
cumstance, and that she longed to know and thank 
her benefactor. She was not left long in the dark. 
A pale and slender young man, with a mild and ex- 
pressive countenance, called upon her and modestly 





revealed himself as her unknown assistant. He was 


gentler part of creation, in many respects, of which|immediately recognised by the young contributor of 


every one is cognizant; but. in other points, a woman 
endures much in secret and silence, displaying a patient 
and unostentious fortitude more truly heroic than 
most of the actions which receive from us that mis- 
used appellation. In the secluded walks and nooks of 
life, there are at all times numerous females, young 
and old, who bear, with virtuous resignation, such toils 
and privations as would in most instances drive impa- 
tient man to vice and crime, and who will thus suffer 
on even to the death, without a murmur or complaint ; 
while,at the same time the training to which the sex is 
ordinarily subjected, and the strict and exclusive re- 
gulations which hem them in on all sides, neither 
provide nor admit of any escape from a_ position 80 
depressing and unfortunate. A thousand sources of 
employ and subsistence are open to man. Very, very 
different is the case with woman; and the consequence 
is an amount of suffering and sorrow, which, being 
seldom obtruded on its notice, the world in general 
has but little idea of, 

Paulin de Meulan, a young lady of good family in 
Paris was deprived of the friends who had brought 
her up, and was compelled to Jook for some 
source of supportfor herself. She had received a good 
education, and, having a taste for literature, made an 
attempt to gain her bread by theuse of herpen. She 
sent various little stories and other contributions ‘o 
several of the newspapers, but all lier pieces were to: 


in short, but entitled to reception. Had Pauli 

not possessed uncommon energics, as well as uncom 
mon abilities, she would bave found it impossible t 
fight her way through the briary path that leads t 
literary success. Manya time and oft, in her s°! 
itary chamber, she would cast down her nen | 

despairing lassitude, but the difficulty of seein. ars 


anew, with revived deterthination. Her efforts wer 


the Publiciste as one whom she had seen at M. 
Snard's and who had won for vimself the repute of 
being one of the most promising young men of the 
day. He also had seen her at M. Suard’s and it was 

from no commoa feelings that he had been induced to 
act as has been related. After their first interview, 

they saw each other again and again, and Pauline soon 

learned to reciprocate the affection which the other 
had already conceived for her. They were married. 

At this day they live happily with each other; and 

while the husband fills one ot the highest places in the 
senate and literature of his country, the wife, while 

holding no ignoble station also in the world of letters, 

ig elevated high among the matrons of France. Reader 

the parties of whom we have been speakiag, are Mon- 

sieur and Madame Guizot. ‘The * Letters on educa- 

tion” and other works of the latter show her to bea 

worthy partner of a statesman and historian so distin- 

guished as M. Guizot. 





MEHEMET ALI. 


The following sketch of the character of Méhemet 
Ali. which appears in a French paper, will be read with 
interest at the present time: 

Mehemet Ali, wes born in 1769, at Cavalla, and is 
ow consequently 71 years of age. He is short in 
satnre, but strong and still hale, or far from infirmity. 

‘1s fine forehead and hazel eyes deeply sunk in their 
his short mustache, flowing grey beard, aad 
mouth, makes up an ensemble which, though 
hetrays cunning and finesse, yet, on the whole, 
ves him the appearance of a noble and amiable 
an. 
His hands and feet are remarkably well made, und, 
nae is extraordinary for a Turk, he is incessantly pac- 
up and down his apartments. —§ He is alwaya re- 
wrk bly clean and neat in his dress, but never wears 





auy orders, nor any of those gorgeous decorations and | 
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gots * : foedy . 
embroideries which we so much in fashion amongst 
his countrymen. , 

The Viceroy is excessively passionate, and can but a om 
ill conceal the emotions by which for the time he is ALBANY, SATURDAY, SEPT. 26, 1840. 
agitated, but he has much frankness and good faith, 
and abhors dissimulation. Extremely sensitive on all 
points of honor, religiously faithful to his word, he is| {¢¥"Those of our patrons, who intend to render an 
utterly incapable of committing a dishonorable action. earnest of suhstan'ial patronage, will, we trust, comply 
His generosity is unbounded, afd frequently borders with our terms and either pay their subscriptions to 
on prodigality. a4 is mangas to have = ; — - ——, me he hand nt to “— - master, 

reat admirer of the fair sex, but is an excellent father; , who 1s authorised by Jaw to sen it ree o postage.— 
oa it is painful to witness his anguish when bereaved Our terms are $2,50, if not paid withiv six months, or 
of any of his numerous children, or any person to whom |$3, at the end of the year. Poz. 
he is attached. 

Glory is his god, and his whole life has been spent | ‘Temprnance jn 2 general sense, is 2 prodeat meder- 
in endeavoring to shed a lustre on his aame, and to) _ cod g statis 
Jeave behind him a glorious and unsullied reputation. ation which restrains our desires, appetites, and pas- 
He is very sensible on the calumnies which the Euro-| sions withis just bounds: but weshall consider it here 
pean papers hive a ine _— and causes alllin a more limited signification, as a virtue that curbs 
of them to be translate pean ” — is hi lour corporeal appetites, and, confining them to.a me- 

Probably there is no man of his age who equals him ' 
ia indefatigable activity. He allows himself but a few dium equally distant from two opposite extremes, ren. 
ia in g , I j 
hone 57) rises at am, a pears Ln nn —- not only innocent, bat commendable and 
ports rom Bis ; inisters and ¢ ictates Pde * ers. ; | use ul. 
then reviews his troops, and inspects his shipping and | The principal vices repressed by Temperance are 


ublic works. He is endowed with a most wonderful!) : “ . : “9 engi 
caeentialinedaes, which enables him to grapple with Incontinency, and Excess in ea.ing and drinking ; it 


his subject und iastantly see the bottom of the most | there be any more, they flow from one or other of these 
intricate questions; and his unerring judgement ren-| two sources. 
ders. him get ! cmap asa ~ ct sg It would lead us to too great length at present, to 
on affairs with which he was previously unacquainted.) “sages 4 é ; 
Repeated illustrations of this are tu be met with in the | Consider this virtue fully in both points of view. _ Po 
: : “ers eon \the last, then, as most appropriate to our particular 
history of his Jong political career. eet pproy rp 
Like Cassio, he is vo arithmetician, but his calcu- | subject, we shall chiefly confine our attention. 
lations are always correct. fle never learnt to read) “Wine,” says an eminent author, “ raises the imag_ 


until the age of forty five, when he commenced study-|;..: : ' . 
ing with all the ardor of a youthful mind. The histo-| ination, but depresses the judgement. He thatresigng 


ries of Alexander and Napoleon were always his fa-| bis — guilty of every thiag he is liable to in the 
vorite subjects. He speaks no foreiga language, but absence of it. A drunken man ts the greatest monster 


such is his perspicacity that, whilst nee within human nature, and the most despicable character in 
Europeans, he frequently dispenses with the services |) yan society ; this vice has very fatal eflects on the 


of his interpreter, baving gained from their eyes and| . i : . 
gestures o tolenhie correct idea of the subject js mind, the body, and fortune of the person who is devo 


on which they have been conversing. His great de- \ted to it ; as to the mind, it discovers every flaw in it’ 


light is to have some distinguished European or sci-) and makes every latent seed sprou: out in the soul; i 
i son to verse with. . ‘ , E 
Se ee eee being either a fanatic or bi- adds fury to the passions,and force to the objects that are 


got. But he ts the first Mussulman sovereign who|*Pt to inflame them. Wine often turns the good-na- 
has afforded to Christiaus a sincere protection, which tured man into an idiot, and the choleric into an assas- 
he has — te be ae pe 7 Chris-| sin; it gives bitterness to resentmeat, makes vanity in- 
i njoy his friendship and confidence; he has giv- : . : 

pi a + ith and ocr Aad and has raised them to | SUppurtable, = Caplaye every little spot of the soul 
the dignity of bey. Thus, to soar above the deep root- |! - utmost ¢ ofeeminy. 

ed prejudices of his court and people, he had tostrug-| Seneca says, That drunkenness does not produce, 
gle against their intrigues and aaimadversions when) but discover faults; experience teaches us the con 
they were jealous of the favors which he bestowed up- 
on foreigners. 
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| . . . . 
| trary ; liquor throws a maa out of himself, infuses into 
| wary ¢ Bq 
Hi , imple and primitive—ri |the mind qualities to which it is a stranger in its mor¢ 
is amusements are very simp —ri- hed 
ding, and playing at chess or draughts with his officers | 80ber movements. Some men are induced to drink ex 


inferiors, and sometimes even with private soldiers.| cessively, as a cure for sorrow and a relief from misfor- 


At both of these games he is remarkably skilful. ltune ; but they deceive themeelves ; liquor can only 


With regrard to his warlike qualities, it is only ne-| sharpen and embitter their misery. 
cestary (0 say that he rose to be what he is from the Temperance is our guard against a thousand unseen 


ranks by means of his courage and talents. Hiscour-| ins, If this virtue restrain not our natural iaclina 
age and fearless intrepidity have frequently hurried him 


. - - . | tions, they will sc »xcee ‘ d 
into great danger. Even last yea), notwithstanding | "0" they = d all baunds of reason and 
his great age, did we see him undertake a voyage to|f prudence. The Grecian Philosophers ranked Tem- 


Fazoglon, upwards of 1,000 leagues from his capital,! perance among the highest of all Christian virtues. It 
braving the rovks of the Nile, suflering shipwreck, | ;, undoubtedly a preservative against numerous diseas- 


swimming ashore, treating it as a joke, and pursuing) ae enlie : ia 

his journey across the voiceless sands of the desert, €3: a9 enemy to paawen, aada security against the 
mounted on adromedary? _ Ali is incontestibly one | dire effects of excessive vices and immoderate desires. 
of the most remarkable men of the preseut age. The good aud true Mason knows its highest value 
jand most appropriate application. Every man of re- 


) - : . — 
An Antique.—We were shown, the other day, b | Mection must know,, that by keeping this vigilant cen- 
a gentleman of this town in whose possession it is, ajtinel always on duty, we are armed and secured a- 


most superb figured cut velvet vest or jacket, worn one | gainst that tremendous hast of foes which perpetually 
hundred and sixty-seven years ago by his’ ancestor,| hover round the ungarded victims of intemperance. 
John Levento, Governor of the province of Massachu-| 

setts, which then included New Hampshire. It is of | 
a dress order—mmade in the style of those days to reach | 
below the middle, with large — flaps. [tis alto- | Statesman, is running between New York and New- 

i specimen of velvet we e saw, 

gether the slehest specimen of ve we atthe ciie,| Haven at ONE CENT fare, berths included. If the oth- 
and in excellent preservation. Aaa relic of the olden , ’ 

time it is a great curiosity——-New Hampshire Senti-|¢* boat will find their passengers, there is no doubt 


but that they would receive all the “ patronage.” 
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Opposition.—The Splendid Steamer, American 
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Coorer tue Novexist.—It is probably familiar to 
most of readers, that this gentleman some time ago 
procured indictments against the editor of the Coui- 
erand Enquirer, for alleged libels said to have been 
uttered by the C. & E. in relation to the fair fame of 
Mr. Cooper, which indictments were to have beea 
tried in Otsego county. These indictments have been 
removed to the Supreme court by the District attor- 
ney of Otsego, on the ground that * public feeling was 
in such a state of excitement, to forbid the hope of 
yetting an impartial administration of justice in the 
premises.” It is to be regretted that Mr. Cooper. so 
far forgot himself as to meddle with an affair, which 
can never redound to his character as an author, and 
which must result eventually in his discomfiture and 
disgrace. If we understand the subject aright, the 
indictment was procured on account of some very se- 
vere strictures on one of Mr. C’s recent works. Mr. 
C. may have received injustice from the hands of Mr. 
Webb, bat he should be aware that authors like edi- 
tors, are public targets, made tou fire at: and he that 
laughs the heartiest, at the missiles thrown at him, 
(always provided that they do not break his head) 
is looked upon by the community, the best fellow. Mr. 
Cooper's course in this matter has been a very foolish 
one, and we regret that an author so deservedly cele- 
brated, should in a weak moment, have given the ad~ 
mirers of his genius, so much cause to pity his extreme’ 
sensibility and nervousaess ! 





Foreign Items.—The Steam Ship Britania, hae 
arrived at Boston. Lord Falkland, the new Govers 
or of Nova Scotia, who was of the passengers, was land- 
ed at Halifax, where he was received with great cere- 
mony. The state of the Eastern question had under- 
gone but little change. Peace would be preserved, if 
possible, although; war like preparations were making’ 
Professor Mullen, who has been engaged in making 
excavations at Delphi, died by illness brought on by 
fatigue. Thetrial of Louis Napoleon, will take place 
the first of October. The plague is said to be raging 
in Rome. The latest accounts from Mexico, are of 
the most doleful kind; misery, want, and turbulence 
seem to be forthe time paramount,—The splendid es- 
tate * Hope’ the property of thé Duke of Buckingham, 
at Jamaica, W. I., was destroyed by fire. One hundred 
aad ten negro houses, the great house, cane fields. 
stores, and all the property of waster and man were de- 
stroyed. 

G. L. C. of Savannah, is informed, that his favor 
has been duly received, for which he will please ac- 
cept our acknowledgements. [is papers have been 
regularly mailed in the same packet with T's. 





*," If our friend of the Marietta (Ohio) Democrat. 
will make the words ‘will not step forward,” read 
“* will now step forward,”’ in our prospectus, which he 
has kindly published, he will convey au entirely diffei- 
ent idea—that’s all. 


THe Monument Farr, at Boston, has closed, and 
it is said, that between 20 and 25 thousand dollars wi!l 
be realised, after defraying the expenses. This con 
fers immortal honor on the ladies engaged in it. 





Lapirs Loox out.—Miss Sophia Mitchell, who 
has been enacting the part of chambermaid on board 
of one of the Havre Packets, for some time, has beeu 
ungallantly deprived of the ** short gown, &c.” and 
discovered to be a Mister somebody, by the police of 
New Orleans. 




















Tar Inu Farep Lextneton.-—Another body 
drifted ashore at Smith Towa L. Island, onthe 12th 
inst. It was ascertained to be that of the wife of 
James Bates. of Abington, Mass., formerly of New Jey- 
sey. 

The Argus is mistaken, when it saysthe passage of 
the North America and Albany, was a“ test of speed” 
between the two boats on Wednesday. Inthe first places 
the Capt. of the N. A. was forbidden ty the Associa- 
tion to run his boat, and in the second place the N. A. 
inate fourteen landings, while the Albany came through 
without a passenger, and did not make a single land- 
ing. Itwill be some time before Mr. Stevens can mak® 
the Albany the crack buat, with sach a * lest of speed.” 

Cazns.—New York is following London, and Alba- 
ny is following New York. Mr. Charles Walker, has 
é troduced the Cab here, and our citizens can now ride 
as cheap as they please. 


Kenprick,—who killed his wife some time since, 
at Troy, has been acquitted on the plea of insanity. 

A Reason.—The London Literary Gazette, in 
speaking of a performance at the King’s theatre, says, 
**On Tuesday, Othello was repeated to an excellent 
ind applagzding house: but we have criticised it so of- 
ten, that we have nothing new to say on the subject, 
except that we have discovered the reason why Des- 
demona takes the lighted candle into bed with her, 
{which no previous commentator has done,) and it is 
simply because Othello is so dark.” 


[The “ reason” assigned is not correct. Desdemo- 
na undoubtedly took a candle, either because she was 
afraid to go to bed in the dark—or because she wanted 
to see where to put her clothes—or, because she want- 
eito untie the knot in her nightcap. Considerations 
which certainly require a candle.]} 








INTELLIGENCE, 

Melancholy. —A boat containing six boys was upset 
on Sanday onthe Schuylthill, near Coates street wharf, 
and four of the six unfortunately drowned. The la. 
test British papers tell of a similar accident, by which 
eleven youths perished.—Phil. Nat. Gaz. 





Fire at Natchez.—A fire occurred at Natchez, on 
the Sth iast., in one of the outbuildings of a beautiful 
mansion. ‘here were in the Kitchen two servants, a 
girl and a boy, and both were destroyed—the boy was 
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4 young French girl, named Amelia Marcott, died 
suddenly at Sandwich U. €. on Sunday the 6th inst. 
while setting at table. Her cousin, Joseph Marcott, 
a lad of about the same age, 16, while riding for a phys- 
ician to attend her, was throwa from his horse and 

j killed. 


| Fatal Shot.—A Mrs. Milligan was shot dead a) 
few days since, while standing at her door in Bolivar) 
street, Cleveland, Ohio. by a rifle ball, which was dis- | 
‘charged by a lad named Fisk, at a short distance from) 
‘the house. The ball passed through two board fen-| 
ices, and the direction was thus twice changed before | 
it struck Mrs. M. who expired immediately. | 
| 

Tur Crops.—We congratulate the farmers of this| 
county upon the prospect ofanabundantcrop. Indeed! 
oe have rarely, if ever, witnessed more flattering pros- | 








/ 
| pects, and should the weather continue favorable, our, 


farmers in the course of two or three weeks, commence | 
| picking cotton—a crop which promises to be abundant. 
We may also boast of the excellent health which our 
citizens throughou the country enjoy. 





A well dressed man wasarrested in London for at- 
tempting to force his way to the Queen, He stated 
that he was no other person than George the Fourth ; 
that he had built the palace, and the Queen was his 
wite. Hewas going to take her to heaven in a balloon, 
and he intended to get alot of soldiers and a company 
of the Bluesto escort him. ‘The officeys were to blow 
trumpets an. wear wigs. 





The Paris papers announces the death of Sanson, the 
executioner, well known as one of tke lions of Paris. 
He officiated atthe decapitation of LouisXVI. He; 
had acquired some property, was a well informe ] man, | 
fond of the arts, and past most of his time in reading and | 
playing onthe piano. — Ee has left a son and grandson | 
tosucceed him in hia office, as he succeeded his father! 
and grandfather. ‘ | 





Farmers Bank of Sandstone.— A man is in the city! 
putting off bills on thisbank. ‘The bills of some of the| 
banks of Massachusetts, aud are dated at Barry. ‘There! 
is, however, no such bank atthe East; but there was 
once such a bank in Michigan ; which broke long ago. | 


[N. ¥. Jonr. Com. 








Terrible Accident.--On Monday afternoon, about} 


six o'clock, George Hansell, a resident of Philadelphia} 
county, was run over by acar, on the Columbia rail-| 
road, near the Green Tree ‘'avern, and both his legs 
and one arm cut off. He died before reaching Paoli, | 
and was brought to his brother who keepsthe hotel at, 
the head of the inclined plane. The accident ocenrred | 


a ; : | 
by his attempting to get on the car when moving. | 
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< OF COMMUNICATIONS. 
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NAME. PLACE. TIME. 
Temple Eneampment, | Albany od Friday, 
Temple R A. Chapter, Albany 2d & 4th Pucsda 
Mount Vernon Lodge |} Albany ist & 3d Thorsday, 
Ten ple Lodge, Albany Ist & 3d Tuesday. 
Apotlo Lodge Troy Ist & 3d Tuesday. ,. 
Apollo Chapter. Troy 2d & 4th Tuesday. 
Apollo Encam ment, Troy 3d Mounds J. 
Evening Star Lodge, West Troy lst Wednesday. 
Phoenix Lodge, Lansingburg Ist & 3d Thursday, 
Olive Branch Bethany Ge". ist Wednesday. 
Genesee Encampment, | Lockport Nia. 
Ohio Lodge, No 101, | Wheeling, Va.} Ist Monday. | 
Wheeling Chapter, 19, “ 2d Thursday. iil + 
Wheeling #ucampment od 2d Monday ev om onth. 
Washiugton Council, sie lst Saturday. 
Utica Lodge, 47, Utica, last Thursday. 
Oneida Chapter, 57. * Ist Thursday. 
Utica Encampment,3 * 3d Tuesday. 

Jount Moriah, Louisville, Ky. | Ist & 8d Saturday, p. f. 

Louisville ye do 4th Saturday. 
Council 8 & R Masters do Quarterly. 
King Solom.n’s chapter do 2d Saturday, 
Memphis Chapter, | Mmph — 3d Monday. 
Memphis Lodge, Memphi m | 2d Tuesday. 


SHERIFF'S OF FICE—Cutv and County of Albany, August 
3920, 1840—KLEC TION NUTICE.—A general election is to be 
held inthe county of Albany, onthe 2a, 3d, and 4th days of Novem 
ber next, at Which will be chusea the officers mentioned in th eno- 
tice from the Secretary of State, of which a copy is annexed. 

MICHAEL ARTCHER, SHERIFF: 
State of New York. 
’ Secretary’s Office, August, 7, 1840. 

To the Sherif of the county of Albany, Sir: Notice is hereby 
given you, tha’ at thenext Geneval Election in this state, to be 
held on the Second, Third and Fourth days of November, (except 
mths city and couaty of New York, mm the ety of Brooklyn, and 
inthe town of Bushwick, in the county of Kings, where the elec- 
it nis to be held on Wednesday, the fourth day of November next) 
the fullowing officers are to be elected: 

A Governor awd a Lieutenant Governor. 

Forty two Electors of President and Viee President of the Uni- 
ted States. 

You wiil also take notice, that the term of service of Mitchell 
Sanford, a Senator for the Third district, to which the county of 
Albany belongs, will expire on the last day of December next, 
and, that a Senator for the said district is to be chosen in his place 
at the said next General election. 

You will also take notice that ene Representative inthe 27th 


| Congress ot the United States forthe Tenth Congressional District 


consisung of the county of Albany, is to be chosen at the said Gen- 
eral e.cction. 

At the same general election, the following officers are to be 
chosen in your county: 

Three members ot Assembly. 


A vheril of the county, in the place of Michael Artcher, whose — 


term expireson the last day of December next. 

A county clerk, mm the place of Henry B, Haswell whose term 
expires on the last day of December next, _ 

And four coroners, in place of those now in eTice, whose terms 
expire on the last day of December. 

Yours respectfully, 
JOHN C, SPENCER, 
Secretary of State. 

N. B. You are to give notice of the clection of the said officers, 
in writing, toone of the Inspectors of each town and ward in your 
county, and annex thereto a copy of this netice, You are also 
to cause a copy of the notice o! e'ec.on to be published in all the 
public newspapers printed in your coant¥, once m each week, from 
the date of such notice tntil the election, Ifthere be no ne 


in a sick bed and was found in a crisped cinder—the Married, 


printed in your county, then the publication i# to be made om 


one of an adjoining county. 





girl was taken out alive, horribly bnrnt, but died in a 
few hours in the most excruciating agony and pain. 


The fire discovered in the St. Charles Exchange, 
New Orleans, on the 11th inst., was got under, after 
it had destroyed portions of the 4th and 5th stories.— 
Loss about $20,000. The building alone cost over 
halfa million. The fire is known to have been the 


work of an incendiary, and was set on fire in three or| Granger. 


four distinct parts of the attic. Several suspected per- 
sons are under arrest. 


Distressing Event.—A very sudden death occurred 
vt the City Hotel, on the 18th inst , and undercircum- 
stances peculiarly affecting, A Mr. W. R. Chaplain, 
w nat.ve of Massachusetts, and recently a resident of 
Mississippi, was married on Friday morning to Miss 
Murdock, of Philadelphia. At the dinner table he 
suffered a slight attack of vertigo and retiriag to his 
room, the fit was reaewed with such violence as to 
cause his death a short time afterwards, notwithstand- 
ing medical aid was properly admininistered.— Balt. 
American. 





Painrun Rumor.—Itis stated in the Pennsylvan‘an 
of yesterday, that in that city, (Philadelphia) a report 
was circulated that Governy Buchanan, of Liberia 
Colgny has assassinated. The origin of the report 
could not be traced. 





In this city, by the Kev. Dr. Wycoff, Mr. Wm. Van! ~ AUTHORISED AGENTS 
Gaasbeck, of Schenectady, to Miss Phebe Ford of! ‘rhe ftlowng Bretren have kindly offered to act as Agente for 
this city. lthe American Masonic Register. ‘They are duly authorised te 
By the same, Mr. ‘Timothy Abrahams, of West jrece ive subscriptions and monies on its account, 


Troy, to Miss Elsie Lansing, daughter of the late William Boardman, 33 Jones sucet, New York City. 
Philip P. Van Rensselaer, of this city. 

By the same. Jacob Klien, to Aun Maria Knoff. 

At Canandaigua, Sanders Irving to Miss Julia A. 
At Duanesburg, Tappen lownsend of Al- 
bany, to Miss Phebe Ann Pratt. At Waterford, Mor- 
ton C. Powell, to Mary Hall. At Cohoes, Henry 
Steenburgh, to Amy Lookingham, both of Waterford. 
At Troy, John Foada, to Martha Hannas, At New 
Baltimore, Elihu Hoag, to Mary G. Spencer. At Au- 
relius, Robert Cook, to Caroline Townsend. 

LCE AREY BAYA DE MLIETAY, 


| 

| 
DIED. 

In this city, Geo. I. Kerker, aged 38 years. 
Also Lansing Visscher, aged 42. 
In this city. by drowning, Wm. Campbell, aged a- 
| 

| 

| 

| 








bout 40. [lis remains were attended to the grave, by 
several lodges of I. O. OQ. F. 

Ou Thursday morning, John D. Smith, aged 46. 

At Butternuts, Richard V. Morris, son of Lewis Lee 
Morr's,aged 17. At Deerpark, Lawrence J. Van 
Kleeck,(1. In New York, Rev. James Mairs, aged, 
74. At Whitehall, Jonathan Reynolds, aged 100 years. 
At Troy, Melissa, wife of 1. Lottridge, aged 42. 


o 





‘Talluage Fairchild, Cxsacke, 

Joel D, Sinith. Castleton, 

Jamea ‘Teft, Coeymans. 

8S. C, Leggett, ‘Troy. 

S. D. Smith, Lans.ngburgh 

Joseph Blackburn, Poughkeepsie, 4 
John S, Weed, West Greenfield. | 
Ebenezer Mix, Batavia. 

Blanchard Powers, Cowlsville, 

James Cavanagh, Watertown. 

James M’Kain, Lockport. 

C. R. Vary, Borodino, 

Francis Milo, Kingston, U, C. 

Lewis S. Deleplain. Wheeline, Va. 
Thomas J. Weiby, Loursville, Kentucky. . ™ 
A.C. Sih, Mouat Clemens, Michigan 
J.H. M Maton, Mempnis, Tennessee, 
James A, Miller, Mobile, Alabama, 
Gf. Cope jr. Savanvah 


Mé) iW BOOKS, received at W, C. LITTLE'S Booksore t. 
# Rauch’s Psycology, or View of the Soul. 
Suakspeare and his Times, by Nathan Drake. 
Guizo’s Civilizauion of Europe. 
Mies Sioclair’s Scotland and the Scotch. 
Macame de Stael’s Italy, in French. 
Hotiin ‘n’s Chancery Practice, vol. 3d. 
Franklin’s Life and Works, by Sparks, 
Haliam’s Literature of Kurope. 
The F'reneh Revolution, by M. Thiers. aes 
All the late pove au*islucacs oded 


fre, «# 
wv . 








AN MASONIC REGISTER AND LITERARY COMPANION 


PCETRY. 





SONG FOR ST. JOHN’S FESTIVAL. 
’ BY BR. WILLIAM J. WHIPPLE. 


When chaos invested the fare of the deep, 
And to darkness, confusion, and discord gave birith, 
The firt of heaven mid the tumult was heard, 
And nature obeyed the Omnipotent Word. 
Jehovah's great mandate was, ** Let there be light;” 
Aad harmony triumph’'d o'er discord and night. 


What joy fill’d the earth, when the herald of love, 
On a mission of mercy dispatch'd from above, 
While the choir of high heaven re-echoed the strain, 
Proclaim’d “On earth peace, and good will to- 
wards men ;” 
When raptures extatic, were borne on thesound, 
That spread the glad tidings to Creatioa around. 


Thus the moral world joyed, when the shadows of 
night, 
Were chas'd from the soul by the effulgence of Light; 
When by Wisdom contriv’d, in Beauty array'd, 
And by Strength well supported,our Lodge stood dis- 
lay’d; 
V ith the ** Olive of peace” Freemasonry rose, 
And dissension was hushed on the breast of repose. 





THE SABBATH BELL. 


BY JOHN C. M'CABE. 


When I am gone 

That tunefui peal will still ring on ; 
While other bards shall wake these dells, 
And sing your praire sweet evening bells. 


*T is sweet to hear the Sabbath bell, 
Whose soft and silvery chime 

Breaks on the ear with fall and swell 
Wafting our thoughis from time. 

I love to hear its mellow strain 
Come floating up the dell ; 

While wending to that sacred fane, 

Where chimes the Sabbath bell. 





Moors, 


How memory mingles with that peal! 
How hours of other years ! 

How sad the thoughts that pensive steal 
Along my trickling tears! 

Thoughts rending to my bosom lone, 
Yet those I would not quell ; 

For soothing to my grief that tone 
Of thine, sweet Sabbath bell. 


For though the ‘low'd and lost’ cannot 
Return my heart to cheer; 

Their memory ne’er can be forgot, 
While the blest voice I hear. 

How pure, how pure the tears that rush 
From feeling’s briny well; 

When swan-like thy soft numbers gush, 
Thou much loved Sabbath bell! 


A few years more—the sweet cool winds 
Will make the young flowers wave, 

Which, oh! perhaps, congenial minds 
Will plant asound my grave. 

I'll miss the dear familiar veice 
That, ah ! so oft could tell 

7, tho’ tempest tose’d, ‘rejoice,’ 

hou dear, dear Sabbath bell. 





THE MOTHER'S VISIT. 


TO THE TOMB OF HER DAUGHTER. 


Bleep on, sleep on in death’s embrace, 
I envy thee thy resting place ; 

1 would not wish thee o'er again 

To tread life’s cheerless path of puin, 


The smile that thou wert wont to wear, 
no loveliness still lingers there ; 

And that dim'd eye, in beauty's sleep, 
Will wake uo more, with me to weep, 


Here thou art resting, hy my side, 
lide. 


As peaceful as the moments g 











Those lips for me would breathe a prayer, 
But ah! the spirit is not there. 


That gentle voice, by nature given, 
Whose sound was soft as breath of heaven; 
Where isit lown? The list’ning ear 
Will ne’er again its accents hear. 


’Tis she, who oft, when thou hast slept, 
O’er thee amother’s watch hath kep’, 
That here stands peering o’er that brow, 
Seal'd in death's cold embraces aow. 


Hark! "twas her voice I heard ; it said, 
Why weep’st thou here, amung the dead? 
’Tis gone! ‘twas fancy,! light as air, 
That spake. Her spirit is not there. 


Sleep on, in thy unconscious dream, 
How undisturbed thy slumbers seem : 
Oh! that like thee, in peace, I may 
Be sovn permitted here to lay. 


Adieu! adieu ! thou faded flower, 

I leave thee now, ’tis evening hour ; 
I shall be borne to thee again; 
And with thy sleeping dust remaia. 


My thoughts shall linger, when away, 
Around this silent house of clay; 
*Till death shall set my spirit free, 
And lay this aching heart with thee. 





THE FAT GENTLEMAN'S COMPLAINT. 


A MOURNFUL DITTY. 


* Aun me! that I was rather thio !”’ 
How oft [ utter that! 

Surely quadrilles I would begin, 
If t were not so fat. 


Down country dances I can go, 
(} hings heavy can go dowu,) 

Regardless of each lady’s toe, 
Unheeding lady's frown. 


But sooth to say, I'd rather stand 
A happy gazer by, 

And view the light and cheerful band 
Through their quick mazes fly. 


And so I stord—the music rang— 
The fair looked doubly fair; 

As on elastic feet they sprang, 
They seem’d embodied air. 


To me the gracious hostess came 
Smiling with treach’rous glance, 

Led me, unwilling, to a dame, 
Who wilfully would dance. 


Her age was that mysterious one 
‘That never yet was told, 

Which smiling sees years onward ran— 
Years make not ladies old. 


Her face was that on which was writ 
In rather a strong trace, 

So many lines of sense and wit, 
That wrinkles found no place. 


Her figure was that goodly size 
That the well favor'd kine 

Show'd toking Pharaoh's close-shut eyes; 
In fact, "twas just like mine. 


I led my prize in triumph forth, 
What transports then were mine! 
As east and west, and southand north, 

Our bodies we incline. 


The spanish dance I think ’twas call’d, 
The dance my partner lov'd, 

She heel'd, I reel’d—she crawl'd, I sprawl'd 
As waltzing down we mov'd. 


As through the whirling dance we haste 
Her waist't encircle round, 











_——- 





suamamntiahenietitieriaiinlteteesinintieteeetinn--tiece ee 
My precious ume I did not waste— 
No waist on her was fuund. 





If mirth t’ excite the merriment 
By dancing ist’ excel, 

None can my belle and [ prevent, 
From beating off the bell- 





From Plackwee!’s Maga:ine. ; ae 
HOPE. 


If hope be dead— why seek to live? 
For what besides has life to give ! 
Life, Youth, and love, and Beauty, too, 
If hope be dead—say ! what are yon? 


* Life without Hope? Oh, that is not 
To live! but, day by day, to rot, 
With feelings cold, and passions dead, 
To wander o’er the world and .read 
Upon its beauties, and to gaze, 
All vacant, o’er its flowery maze ; 
Oh ! think if this be life? then say,— 
Who lives when Hope has fled away 7” 


Youth without hope! An endless-night, 
Trees which have feit the co'd spring's blight, 
The lightning’s flash, the thunder’s strife, 
Yet pine away a weary life, 

Which older would have sunk, and died 
Beneath the strokes their youth defied— 
But, curst with length of days, are left 
To rail at Youth of Hope bereft. 


Love without hope? It canaot be, 
There is a vessel on Yon sea— 
Becalmed and sail-less as despair, 
And know—this hopeless Love floats there, 


And Beauty too—whena Hope is gone— 
Has lost the ray in which it shone! 
And seen without this borrowed light, 
Has lost the beam which made it Fright. 
Now what avails the silken hair, 
The angel smile, and gentle air, 
The beaming eye, and glance refined— 
Faint semblance of a purer mind— 
As gold-dust, sparkling in the sun, 
Points where the brighter strata run? 
Alas! they now just seem to be 
Bestowed to mock at misery ; 
They speak of days long, long gone by, 
Then point to cold reality, 
And with a death like smile, then say,— 
‘‘Oh! what are we when Hope’s away ? 


Thas Life, Youth, Love and Beauty, toa, 
When seen without Hope's brighteniag hue, 
All sigh in misery’s saddest tone,— 

“ Why seek to live, if hope be gone?” 








ORNING & COOK, Bovok-binders, 67 State, corner of James 

streets, (formerly Middle Lane,) Albany. Branx Boors of 
every description made to order, Paper of any size ruled to any 
pattern. 

Particular attention paid to the binding of music books, law 
periodicals, old books, newspapers, &c. &c, They would respect 
fully solicit a share Of pub‘ic patronage. 

y the recent improvements in ‘the above establishment, the 
proprietors are ready to do all kindsof BOOK BINDING 
im the most neat and substantial manner. Persons having to bird 
for their libraries, will do well toj call at the above establ:shment. 

General satisfaction warranted, Prices to conform to the 
times. Albany, 1840, 


THE AMERICAN MASONIC REGISTER, 


Ig Published every Saturday, by L,G. HOFFMAN, 


Corner of Market and Division Sts. Albany, 


Terus.—To city subscribers, Two Dollars and Fifty 
Cents a year. ‘T'o subscribers who receive their papers 
by mail, Two Dollars, if paid within 30 days after sub- 
scribing; Two Dollars and Fifty Cents, if not paid witb- 
in 6 months, or Three Dollars, if not paid until the ex- 
No subscription received for less 

Back numbers at all times far. 





piration of the year. 
term, than one year. 
nished 

‘A post master may erclose money ina letter to the 
publisher ofanswspaper, to pay the subscription ofa 
—_ and FRANK the letter, if writtes by Bhw- 
se 








